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Correction: On graphics P-1, the cap- 
tion for the TOP RIGHT photo con- 
tains two errors. Line 1 should read: 
“Andres Figueroa Cordero, one of.” 
He is suffering from terminal lung (not 
“sung”) cancer. Sorry. 


Correction: In last week’s packet, 
#915, in the article on Iran on page 2, 
the sixth line of the third paragraph in 
the editor’s note should read: 

Khomeiny, who was forced into exile 
in Iraq after the June 5, 1963 popular 
uprising, has called for all Iranians to 


Puerto Rico (from page 8) 

on Blair House, the temporary residen- 
cy of then-president Truman, and thus 
a symbol of the U.S. domination of the 
island. In the attack Collazo was 
seriously wounded and Torresola was 
killed. Collazo explains the action this 
way: 

“The 1950 action in Washington was 
a direct consequence of the events tak- 
ing place on the island... [News reports] 
tried to portray the revolution as a civil 
war, a war between Puerto Ricans, and 
not a fight against U.S. colonialism.” 

The U.S. continued to portray and 
to formalize its relationship with the 
island as an “internal affair.” In 
response, three years later, four other 
Puerto Rican nationalists attacked the 
U.S. Capitol. Lolita Lebron, Rafael 
Cancel Miranda, Irving Flores and An- 
dres Figueroa Cordero conducted the 
action in an effort to bring the colonial 
case of Puerto Rico before the eyes of 
the world. 


Of the four, Andres Figueroa Cor- 
dero, Irving Flores and Rafael Cancel 
Miranda were charged and convicted 
on five counts of assault with intent to 
kill and sentenced to a total of 25-75 
years. Lolita Lebron was charged on 
five counts of assault with a dangerous 
weapon and given a sentence of 16 to 
50 years. 

Cordero Freed 

Today, four of the five participants 
of the two actions in 1950 and 1954 still 
remain imprisoned in U.S. jails. The 
fifth, Cordero, who is terminally ill 
with cancer, was released last fall 
following widespread protest deman- 
ding that he be immediately released. 

Because of inadequate medical ex- 
aminations, it had taken prison doctors 
two years to discover that he had 
cancer. When he was released last fall, 
Cordero was given less than two mon- 
ths to live. Despite his illness he has 
spent the time since his release travel- 
ing throughout the United States and 
Puerto Rico to discuss the Puerto 
Rican independence movement, to 
thank his supporters and to help 
organize support for the other four na- 
tionalists. 

Cordero, who was born in 1924 in 
the Puerto Rican town of Aguada, 
joined the pro-independence move- 
ment at the age of 13 when he became a 
member of the Congreso Juvenil Pro 
Independencia (Pro-Independence 
Youth Congress). He joined the Na- 
tionalist Party in 1944 because, he 
says, “If there are people with patriotic 
feelings, and there is repression, it 
gives an individual more of an obliga- 
tion to fight.” 

In his New York visit, Cordero 


reiterated the call for the independence 
of Puerto Rico, pointing out that the 
U.S. rule of Puerto Rico — now in its 
78th year— has stripped the island of 
all the basic powers of a nation — 
citizenship, control of foreign curren- 
cy, postal service and trade. Today, 
U.S. corporations control nearly all of 
Puerto Rican industry and have turned 
Puerto Rico into a captive market for 
U.S. goods, while 45 percent of the 
population is unemployed and over 
half of all Puerto Rican families live on 
less than $3,000 a year. 

Calls For Release 
of Four Prisoners 
“My release,” said Cordero at the 
New York press conference, “was 
achieved by the combined efforts of 
the people in Puerto Rico, the people 
in the United States and friendly peo- 
ple all over the world. 

“We are here in the United States to 
intensify the international campaign 
for the release of the Puerto Rican 
political prisoners.” 

“The people of the U.S.A. need to 
demand that their government be con- 
sistent with its claim of being a 
defender of human rights,” he em- 
phasized, “and therefore uncondi- 
tionally release the longest held 
political prisoners in the Americas.” 
During the press conference Cordero 
explained why he and the other im- 
prisoned nationalists have continually 
demanded unconditional release and 
refused to ask the United States 
government for pardons. 

“We do not recognize the authority 
of the United States in Puerto Rico,” 
he explained. “And we will never ask 
for a pardon.” 

He also spoke about prison officials’ 
attempts to force the five nationalists 
to sign petitions for pardons. Their tac- 
tics, he said, included pyschological 
pressure and lies saying that the 
number of supporters on the outside 
was on the decline. 

Support for the remaining four na- 
tionalists and for independence for 
Puerto Rico has not decreased, despite 
efforts to drum up Puerto Ricans’ sup- 
port for the idea of “statehood” and 
by continual repression of the pro- 
independence movement. This was 
made quite clear by the overwhelming- 
ly supportive receptions, both in the 
U.S. and Puerto Rico, for Cordero 
upon his release. □ 



(See graphics,) 

NYC Phone Workers 
Contest Ruling; 

Court Threatens Rank and File 
Organizing Nationwide 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Telephone 
workers in New York City are intensi- 
fying efforts to overturn a court deci- 
sion which could seriously restrict rank 
and file organizing for union 
democracy and militancy. 

The case involves Local 1101 of the 
Communication Workers of America 
(CWA) representing 11,000 New York 
City phone workers. And it also in- 
volves a legal precedent which could 
have repercussions for workers in other 
unions nationwide. For if the decision 
is not overturned it will virtually 
eliminate the right of elected shop 
stewards to voice disagreements with 
union policy. 

Twenty- two rank and file phone 
workers are pursuing a suit they filed 
against Local 1101 and are challenging 
a January, 1978 court ruling which 
allowed the local to remove shop 
steward David Newman who urged 
worker activism at contract time. 

As a CWA member since 1971 and 
shop steward (the lowest union of- 
ficial) since 1975, Newman helped in- 
itiate a monthly newsletter, the Broad 
Street News, which encouraged more 
rank and file participation and control 
in the local. In the fall of 1976, 
Newman wrote an article in his regular 
column, “Contract Talk,” in which he 
criticized the leadership of the local for 
stifling involvement and militancy 
through “too few meetings, a policy of 
no new business, no discussions, no 
decision-making apparatus, no 
democracy, and no means of participa- 
tion by the rank and file.” 

Newman also argued for organizing 
the membership to prepare to strike if 
their demands were not met in up- 
coming contract negotiations. These 
demands were incorporated in a series 
of resolutions approved by the 
membership and published in the same 
issue of Broad Street News, 

The resolutions emphasized the need 
for CWA to reject the proposed con- 
tract unless Bell Telephone agreed to a 
no lay-off clause or else a 32-hour week 
for 40 hours pay to save workers’ jobs. 
In addition, the membership advocated 
that the CWA mobilize its workers to 
have lunch-hour rallies at various Bell 
buildings to press for this demand. “If 
the union is not organized,” concluded 
Newman, “and if the rank and file is 
not actively participating, any kind of 
contract demands about job security 
will be just hot air, and you better 
believe the company knows it.” 

Immediately after the article ap- 
peared, the local leadership removed 
Newman from his steward position. 


And local President Edward Dempsey 
announced categorically that while 
members could criticize the local, any 
steward who did so would be removed 
from office at once. After being denied 
access to internal union appeals, 
Newman and 21 other members of 
Local 1101 filed suit against the local, 
arguing that the law protects union 
representatives and members from be- 
ing disciplined for expressing their 
views. 

The defense also maintained that 
because of the local’s structure, rank 
and file members have to rely on the 
steward to represent their views. By 
decertifying Newman, the defense 
argued, the union had also violated the 
rights of the members in a way that 
would have a “chilling effect” on other 
stewards and make union members 
hesitant to speak out. 

Throughout the case. Local 1101 of- 
ficials attempted to isolate the rights of 
the union steward from those of the 
members. Stewards, argued the local 
officers, are to give 100 percent sup- 
port to every policy of the local. If they 
fail to do so, the local has the absolute 
right to remove the steward. 

“This position,” says Newman, “is 
clearly an attack on all union members, 
not just on stewards. It says that 
workers can say anything they want, 
but cannot elect representatives who 
put forward their views.” 

The Federal court rejected the local’s 
contention as “absurd,” issued an in- 
juction against the local and ordered 
Newman recertified. But Local 1101 
took that case to the Federal Court of 
Appeals which overturned the decison 
of the lower court. 

The Appeals Court held that “like 
any on-going enterprise” a union is a 
top-down organization and that a 
steward is simply “an agent of the 
local’s management.” And once again, 
Newman was decertified even though 
he had been re-elected by the member- 
ship. Presently, Newman is seeking to 
establish through a hearing that the 
purpose of the union’s action is to sup- 
press the free-speech rights of its 
members. With the active help of other 
unions in the U.S., Newman and his 
rank and file supporters are still pursu- 
ing the case and plan to take it to the 
Supreme Court if necessary. 

Rank and File Militants 

The current rank and file efforts 
continue the works of United Action, a 
progressive phone workers organiza- 
tion within the CWA. United Action, 
founded in 1971, opposed CWA for 
doing nothing to protect job security 
for the rank and file. Since 1973, over 
100,000 of its members, most of whom 
are women and third world people, 
have been laid off. United Action also 
opposed other forms of race and sex 
discrimination including the CWA’s 
campaign against affirmative action 
programs. 

Above all. United Action viewed the 


union as a weapon to fight the com- 
pany. (Measured by its consolidated 
assets, AT&T is the biggest company in 
the world.) 

“The best way to have a powerful 
union that can win real gains from the 
company,” said one United Action 
newsletter, “is for the membership to 
democratically determine its goals and 
to join together in the fight to win 
them.” 

Newman’s conflicts with the local 
date from his participation in United 
Action, which also earned the wrath of 
union higher-ups. Due to union repres- 
sion, United Action was eventually 
disbanded. 

“Dire Implications” 

The broad ruling handed down by 
the Appeals Court in January is seen by 
the New York telephone workers as a 
serious threat to the democratic rights 
of all trade unionists* Prior to this deci- 
sion, most Federal courts have ruled 
that union members do not surrender 
their free speech rights upon election to 
office. 

“In this case,” Newman points out, 
“the court has gone further than ever 
before in giving union bureaucrats the 
power to require total obedience from 
lower-level officials. 

“The implications are clear. If this 
decison is allowed to stand, it will be a 
victory for both the employers and the 
union bureaucrats, and a setback not 
just for us in the CWA, but for all 
workers.” 

Meanwhile, the CWA International 
has welcomed the decision as a “major 
breakthrough,” publicizing it 
throughout the union in an obvious at- 
tempt to stifle dissent. (CWA Interna- 
tional has played a major role in the in- 
ternational operations of the American 
Institute for Free Labor Development, 
AIFLD, which is virtually controlled 
by the CIA.) 

Newman told LNS that the legal 
department of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters has 
prepared an internal memo on the case 
and sent it to its locals. At least one 
Teamster steward has already been 
threatened with removal based on the 
court deicision. In addition, several 
elected stewards of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(IBEW) local in Chicago have been 
removed from office for opposing the 
re-election of incumbent local officials. 

The rank and file opposition in 
Local 1101 is building a campaign 
within the union as well as in other un- 
ions to overturn the decision. For they 
see it as a significant battle in a broad- 
er struggle to which they are committed, 
“the struggle for democratic, respon- 
sive and militant unionism . ” □ 

{For more information and to aid 
organizing, contact the Telephone 
Workers Legal Defense Committee, 
410 Seventh St„ Brooklyn, N, Y, 
11215, (212) 622-1365,) 
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(See packet #910 on uranium mining in 
New Mexico, and #898 and #915 for 
background on corporate exploitation 
of Native American energy resources,) 

Navajo Indians Oppose 
Health Dangers, 
Economic Upheaval in 
Corporate Uranium Mining Plans 


by Tom Barry 
Liberation News Service 

DALTON PASS, N.M. (LNS)— Na- 
vajo Indians are stepping up their 
challenge to corporate exploitation of 
their energy resources and com- 
munities — exploitation which they 
know is in the planning stages, as well 
as that which is already underway. The 
Navajos are opposing both the com- 
panies and the tribal officials who have 
cooperated with those companies in a 
number of communities across the 
reservation, the largest and one of the 
most energy-rich in the U.S. 

The grassroots Navajos at Burnham 
are fighting to stop stripmining and 
coal gasification plans. The people of 
Shiprock have voted unanimously 
against the Exxon uranium project. At 
Star Lake, Navajos are refusing to give 
the coal companies permission to 
transport coal over their land. Up at 
the Aneth oilfield, people from 
Montezuma Creek and Aneth recently 
occupied company property to protest 
the exploitation of the underground 
wealth by the oil companies. 

Crownpoint Resolution 

Opposition to the tribe’s energy 
development policies has in the last two 
months also flared up in the Eastern 
Agency around Crownpoint — an area 
that the uranium companies predict 
will soon become the center of the 
uranium boom. Over half the 
country’s uranium reserves are located 
in northwestern New Mexico. 

Fifteen uranium companies have ex- 
pressed interest in mining uranium in 
the Crownpoint, Churchrock, and 
Marinao Lake districts. Some, in- 
cluding Phillips Petroleum, have 
already started hauling the ore out of 
the underground shafts, and most plan 
to begin operations by 1980. 

In May, the residents of Dalton 
Pass, just west of Crownpoint, passed 
a resolution calling for a halt in the 
uranium development. It was one of 
the first signs that the people who will 
be directly affected by this new 
uranium development oppose the plan. 

“We have become increasingly 
alarmed at the present and the planned 
uranium mining activity in our com- 
munity and are most fearful of its ef- 
fects on our health, welfare, property 
and culture, as well as the well being of 
future generations,” the resolution 
stated. 

And that is not a statement to be 
taken lightly, given that it comes from 
people who supply the bulk of the 
labor force in uranium mines where the 
daily radiation level exceeds by 6.5 
times the levels allowed by the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. They have 


already seen Navajo workers on their 
reservation die of cancer caused by 
radioactivity in the mines. They charge 
the companies with not only refusing 
to give benefits to the victims but ac- 
tually denying the link between 
uranium mining and cancer. 

In addition, they know that en- 
vironmental impact studies show that 
the new uranium mines will seriously 
deplete the area’s water supply, under- 
mining the current economic structure. 
The mines will cause the water table to 
drop 1000 feet within a 10 mile radius 
of Crownpoint, according to a local at- 
torney. And the residents have seen 
from leases signed in the past that the 
companies are not interested in com- 
pensating in any way for such 
upheavals in a community. 

“We are unalterably opposed to all 
uranium exploration within our boun- 
daries,” said the 32 members of the 
Dalton Pass Chapter (a subunit of the 
Navajo tribe) who voted unanimously 
for the resolution. 

The resolution cited the following 
reasons for their position: 

• The air we breathe will be poisoned 
by radioactive elements released into 
the atmosphere. Present environmental 
standards are inadequate to prevent the 
introduction of these cancer causing 
agents into the air, and we fear the 
disease that will result to ourselves and 
our livestock. 

• Radioactive elements will pollute our 
water supply, causing disease to 
ourselves and future generations. 

• Massive use of ground water will 
pollute our present water supply and 
eventually cause it to be exhausted. 

• The pollution of the air and water 
will destroy livestock and thereby 
result in great unemployment. 

• Large numbers of non-Indians will 
flood our communities, and we fear 
the deterioration of the meager services 
that now exist. 

• Non-Indians will not respect our 
culture, our dignity, or our privacy. 
We note that this has already happened 
in other areas of the reservation where 
mineral exploration is occurring. 
Already, sacred and historical sites 
precious to our culture have been 
willfully and wantonly destroyed. 

The chapters have no part in the 
making of tribal decisions, and they 
only have the recourse of passing a 
resolution when they are in disagree- 
ment with the decisions of the tribal 
chairperson and council. 

Grassroots vs. Tribal Council 

In a move related to the resolution, 
over 40 residents of Crownpoint have 
signed a petition asking that Chapter 
officials and Tribal Council members 
be given full access to all information 
about proposed energy developments 
on the Navajo reservation. 

The petition, organized by Cecil 
Largo, complains that the tribal 
government “has begun to plan 
massive projects for resource develop- 
ment that will have drastic impacts on 
the land and quality of life of Navajos, 
without consulting or listening to the 
views of local people.” 

Without disseminating information 
on these plans, “the administration 


can effectively manipulate the deci- 
sions of the council to achieve its own 
ends, regardless of the wishes of the 
people.” 

The petition goes on to accuse the 
tribal administration of “selling off 
valuable Navajo resources under short- 
term leases, resulting in the total deple- 
tion of Navajo mineral wealth within a 
single generation, rather than enacting 
comprehensive taxing programs to pro- 
vide greater income to the tribe for 
long periods into the future.” 

The petition demands that further 
tribal mineral leasing stop until the 
Council adopts better environmental 
safeguards and better leasing practices. 

An elderly traditional Navajo 
woman had angry words when inter- 
viewed by the Navajo Times: “The 
men from the mining companies came 
and talked to us, but they said that 
nothing could be done now to change 
the plans. ‘It’s all approved,’ they said. 
The tribal government approved it a 
long time ago, but they didn’t tell the 
chapters about it. Window Rock (loca- 
tion of the Tribal Council) doesn’t 
think of the people here; all Window 
Rock wants is the money. ’ ’ □ 


(See packet #912 for background on 
the strike,) 

Striking Indian Miners 
Win Contract 
at N.M. Anaconda Site 


LAGUNA, N.M. (LNS)— After a 
three-week strike, the Uranium Metal 
Trades Council (UMTC) of New Mex- 
ico approved a three-year contract with 
Anaconda Copper at its Jackpile Mine. 
The international copper company 
operates the nation’s largest open pit 
uranium mine on the Laguna Indian 
Pueblo in northwestern New Mexico. 
All of the 350 miners working the 
uranium miners are Native Americans. 

The workers decided to go out on 
their first strike ever at the Jackpile 
Mine after the company refused to of- 
fer them a better contract when the old 
one expired at the beginning of May. 
The strikers were demanding a hike in 
wages and increased union access to 
the Indian miners. Indian workers were 
discriminated against under provisions 
of the old contract which the company 
used to bar union representatives from 
coming on Indian land for grievance 
hearings. 

The new contract, which the strikers 
approved by an overwhelming margin, 
guarantees a 13 percent wage increase 
the first year with cost of living in- 
creases scheduled for the second and 
third years. 

“It’s 20 to 30 cents better than the 
other mines have,” said union negoti- 
ator Sam Tafoya after the signing of 
the contract with Anaconda. 

“The language of the new contract is 
going to be such that every union 
member can defend themselves,” said 
Tafoya. The new'contract allows union 
representatives access to the 
worksite— something the old contract 
allowed only with permission of the 
company. □ 
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(See graphics) 

Ford Motor Company Named 
in Indonesian Briltery Scheme 


NEW YORK (LNS)— A shareholder 
with stock in the Ford Motor Comany 
recently charged that the company in- 
stigated a two-part bribe to an un- 
named Indonesian general in 1975 in or- 
der to secure a $30 million contract to 
build a gigantic satellite communica- 
tions project in Indonesia. An amend- 
ed suit names Henry Ford II himself as 
the architect of the bribe. 

A Ford Motors subsidiary, Philco 
Overseas Services, Inc., offered an In- 
donesian military official the bribe of 
over $1 million. Philco and one of its 
subcontractors altered negotiation 
documents in order to cover up the im- 
proper payment, according to a study 
made by a joint task force of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC) and the Justice Department. 

Two subcontractors — Electronics 
Trading Company of Singapore and 
Electronika Nusantara, P.T.— are in- 
volved in the bribery scandal. The lat- 
ter company, like most industries in In- 
donesia, is owned by military govern- 
ment generals. 

Payment of a bribe to an official of a 
foreign country was made a crime by 
the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act in 
1977. So far files from over 400 com- 
panies have been submitted for review. 
Although an executive found guilty of 
filing a “false claim” certificate is 
liable to serve a maximum five year 
prison term or pay a fine of up to 
$10,000, not a single executive or com- 
pany of the 400, according to Wallace 
Timmeny of the SEC, has even been in- 
dicted under the Corrupt Practices 
Act. 

Philco — along with an ITT sub- 
sidiary and the Hughes Aircraft Com- 
pany who are also involved in the In- 
donesian telecommunications pro- 
ject — swore to the Export-Import 
Bank, partial financer of the project, 
that no improper payments were made 
in connection with the contracts. 

Ford Says It Didn’t Bribe 

Top Ford Motor Company ex- 
ecutives say they would not have no- 
ticed the bribe made to the anonymous 
Indonesian general had the task 
force no begun its investigation. 
Nonetheless, the company told the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
of a plan to bribe Indonesian officials, 
but claimed that top management ex- 
ecutives had nixed it before the bribe 
was to be executed. 

Ford Motors, the other companies 
named in the suit and many other U.S. 
based corporations have enjoyed con- 
tracts with the Indonesian military 
regime since 1965. At that time, a 
group of nationalist generals attempted 
to rid the Indonesian army’s general 
staff of CIA elements. Their coup was 
countered by the extreme military and 
civilian right-wing that found license to 
round up and murder an estimated one 
million members of the Indonesian 
Communist Party. The Party then had 


3 million members and 15 million sym- 
pathizers— a sizeable proportion of the 
100,(X)0,000 population in the Indone- 
sian archipelago. 

Mass Brutality 

Amnesty International has singled 
out the ongoing torture, repression and 
arbitrary imprisonment of Indonesian 
women, men and children as having 
“no equivalent in the world today” in 
terms of numbers. 

And there is not much point in look- 
ing for recourse in the courts, small 
town governments or religious 
organizations since they are all 
permeated by martial control. Even a 
superficial distinction between the 
military and government is nonexis- 
tant. In fact, while only 30 percent of 
the Indonesian working population has 
full time work, military officers serving 
in strictly civilian jobs number 15,000. 

But the institutionalized abuses have 
not caused banks and multi-national 
corporations to flinch. In 1976 alone, 
an international consortium of banks 
granted the government run exclusively 
by military generals a whopping $3.5 
billion in credits. 

As for the Ford Motor Company, it 
says that Philco’ s work, under its $30 
million contract with the regime, is all 
but finished. □ 


(See packet §913 for background infor- 
mation.) 

FBI’s Idea of 
MX. King Successor 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The FBI’s 
campaign to “discredit” the late Mar- 
tin Luther King saw no end. An FBI 
document recently obtained by The 
Nation magazine, dated January 8, 
1964, points to the bureau’s attempt to 
knock King “off his pedestal” and 
replace him with a “national black 
leader... when King has been complete- 
ly discredited.” The memo, written by 
FBI official W.C. Sullivan, describes 
King as “a fraud, demagogue and 
moral scoundrel.” 

According to The Nation, the “truly 
remarkable man” who was to replace 
King is an arch-conservative by the 
name of Samuel R. Pierce, a member 
of the Park Avenue law firm of Battle, 
Fowler, Stokes and Kneel. 

A Republican by political persua- 
sion, Pierce served in the Nixon ad- 
ministration as General Counsel to the 
U.S. Treasury Department — hardly the 
credentials for replacing King. Pierce is 
also the first Black to sit on the boards 
of directors of General Electric and 
Prudential Life. At no time was Pierce 
active in the civil rights movement. 

The Nation reports that Pierce had no 
knowledge of the FBI’s planned role 
for him. His “candidacy,” writes The 
Nation, “was Sullivan’s fantasy.” 

“And one assumes,” concludes The 
Nation “that between the time of 
Sullivan’s 1964 memorandum and Dr. 
King’s death in 1968, many other 
’nominees’ were put forward for the 
post of the FBI’s Black messiah desig- 
nate. But this much one knows— that 
an organization which would consider 


this ultra-establishmentarian corporate 
lawyer was hopelessly out of touch 
with the world it was supposed to be 
monitoring, that the FBI lived by its 
stereotypes and only adjusted them to 
fit the Director’s prejudices, and that 
its agent provocateurism when not 
violent was comic. ” □ 


(See graphics) 

Executive Sweets 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Are rising 
prices of just about everything a pro- 
blem in your life? Then you must not 
be one of 372 top U.S. corporation 
bosses whose salaries are soaring — a 
lot faster than inflation is. 

According to U.S. News and World 
Report, the pay of these 372 executives 
rose 13.4 percent in 1977 — con- 
siderably above the admitted inflation 
rate of seven percent. 

Generous raises jacked up the me- 
dian income of the corporate group to 
a comfortable $247,000 last year. And 
remember, that’s straight pay, and 
doesn’t include the hidden subsidies, 
executive welfare programs and 
lucrative stock-purchase options with 
which corporate life teems. 

Leading the pack was International 
Harvester president Archie McCardell, 
who raked in $1,076,666 last year. 

This year, should any of the cor- 
porate leaders decide to follow Presi- 
dent Carter’s professed guidelines, 
they will have to cut back their raises 
by nearly two-thirds. 

Oh yes: overall, workers’ wages rose 
an average of 7.5 percent last 
year — slightly over half of the rate of 
increase enjoyed by their employers. □ 


Jokes and Horoscopes 
Push AT&T Profits Ever Higher 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Ma Bell’s 
decision to add jokes, horoscopes and 
other trimmings to its traditional time 
and weather services paid off nicely 
last year. The new services — Dial-a- 
Joke and Dial-a-Horoscope— alone 
rang up $4 million in profits for New 
York Telephone in 1977. 

So far the new services are only of- 
fered by three AT&T operating com- 
panies — in New York, New Jersey and 
Illinois — but plans are being made to 
expand. According to Forbes 
magazine, a conservative business 
weekly, AT&T raked in $25 million last 
year from “entertainment and infor- 
mation hungry dialers and expects that 
sum to quintuple in five years.” 

But where did the phone company’s 
profits on “special” as well as “stan- 
dard” services come from? “To a large 
extent,” said one New York Telephone 
worker, “they came from increased 
productivity and a greatly reduced 
workforce. A profitable year for Ma 
Bell does not mean a profitable year 
for its workers.” Nor for consumers, 
who face continual rate increases. 
Telephones, as another telephone 
worker put it, are fast becoming a non- 
affordable “luxury.” □ 
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“Every Spectator of the 
Worid Cup, A Witness of 
the Reid Argentina” 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)-At an 
estimated expense of $700 million and 
with an elaborate network of electronic 
surveillance apparatus, Argentina’s 
military junta has attempted to stage 
the World Cup soccer matches as proof 
that it has effectively stamped out 
political resistance. It hasn’t succeed- 
ed. 

While scores from the world’s top 
athletic event have appeared on sports 
pages all over the globe, events outside 
the stadiums have highlighted the total 
failure of the junta’s economic pro- 
gram and the strength of the organized 
resistance. 

Guerrilla Television 

“Montoneros 13-Videla 0” headlin- 
ed the French leftist daily Liberation 
after one bold action by the Mon- 
tonero guerrilla movement which must 
have proved embarrassing to junta 
leader General Jorge Videla. 

Just as virtually the entire Argentine 
population must have been crowding 
around television sets to watch the 
match between France and Argentina 
June 6, the 500,000 inhabitants of the 
city of La Plata were treated to a 
special broadcast. Ten minutes before 
the match was due to go on the air, the 
signal on one of the television networks 
broke off and the tune of a well-known 
revolutionary song welled up. Then the 
secretary-general of the Montonero 
movement, Mario Eduardo Firmenich, 
appeared on the screen and spoke 
calmly for 13 minutes, denouncing the 
junta and calling for continued strug- 
gle. 

With troops surrounding the 
stadiums and fancy alarm systems set 
up to detect any signs of sabotage such 
as suspicious smoke or any rise in tem- 
perature of over 8 degrees a minute, 
that broadcast was as close as the 
resistance got to the playing fields dur- 
ing the opening days of the Cup. But 
other actions demonstrated the ability 
of the resistance to put into practice the 
slogan proposed by the Montoneros in 
a 30-page pamphlet printed especially 
for the matches — “Every spectator of 
the World Cup, a witness of the real 
Argentina.’’ 

Many aspects of the “real Argen- 
tina’’ ought to be obvious to even the 
most avid and single-minded soccer 
fan. But the Montoneros provided the 
hard statistics for fans who believe you 
can’t tell the players without a pro- 
gram — after two years of military dic- 
tatorship, inflation at 170 percent, 

5.000 people killed, 15,000 political 
and labor activists jailed, more than 

20.000 people simply gone, disap- 
peared after being taken away by arm- 
ed groups claiming to be members of 
the military; strikes outlawed and the 


real s^ary of workers down 50 percent 
in a single year; consumption of food 
down 40 percent; and on and on. 

The statistics tell the story. But the 
Montoneros didn’t simply put the 
statistics on paper and leave it at that. 
Right under the nose of the junta, three 
of the movement’s top leaders met with 
foreign journalists in the Argentine 
capital of Buenos Aires for five days 
just before the Cup opened. 

“We have made use of several forms 
of struggle, old and new, to disrupt 
and reduce production,’’ a worker ex- 
plained, referring to sabotage, 
slowdowns and a wave of strikes that 
mobilized 500,000 workers last Oc- 
tober and November. 

“The struggle for immediate 
reforms must be integrally tied to the 
political struggle for power,’’ added 
Armando Croatto, secretary of the 
Montoneros’ union branch. 

And the Montoneros’ goals for that 
political struggle were set out clearly 
both at the end of the pamphlet and in 
the comments of Montonero Press 
Secretary Juan Gelman to reporters 
from the Mexican publication Proceso 
and the German news magazine Der 
S/?/ege/— restoration of all constitu- 
tional rights and guarantees; removal 
of Minister of the Economy Jose 
Alfredo Martinez de Hoz; rehabilita- 
tion of all political parties; release of 
all political prisoners and elimination 
of concentration camps; publication of 
complete lists of all prisoners and 
“disappeared’’ people; restoration of 
the General Labor Confederation, of 
unions taken over by the military and 
of suppressed labor legislation; and 
holding of free and open elections. □ 


(See graphics) 

French Women Protest 
Oppression in Argentina 


by Schofield Coryell 

PARIS (LNS)— In the park facing 
the Notre Dame Cathedral one day in 
early June, several hundred women, 
dressed in black, paraded back and 
forth for over an hour bearing banners 
with the words: “15,000 Disappeared 
in Argentina.*’ They held their protest 
in sympathy with weekly demonstra- 
tions in the Plaza de Mayo of Buenos 
Aires by relatives of some of Argen- 
tina’s thousands of political prisoners. 
Those prisoners have been seized by 
the police, held in secret, subjected to 
torture, perhaps killed under the 
Videla dictatorship. The Paris 
demonstration was organized by 
Amnesty International. 

Meanwhile, the French pro- 
government press and the state radio 
and television have been mobilized to 
stir up enthusiasm over the World 
Football Cup Championships now 
under way in Argentina with the par- 
ticipation of teams from France and 
other countries. The last day of May, 
thousands of French people of many 


different political organizations 
demonstrated in the streets of Paris to 
denounce the French team’s presence 
in the Buenos Aires games and the at- 
titude of the mass media in France. 
Though the parade was legally permit- 
ted, the police were present in full bat- 
tle gear and in great numbers. They at- 
tacked some of the demonstrators after 
the parade was over and people were 
dispersing. 

That demonstration was organized 
by an active committee of solidarity 
with Argentina, the COP A— Commit- 
tee for the Boycott of the Organization 
of the World Football Cup by Argen- 
tina. □ 


Chromosome Damage 
from Benzene Noted, 
Despite Dow Concealment 


NEW YORK (LNS)-About 

600,000 industrial workers in the U.S. 
are exposed to benzene levels shown to 
cause chromosome damage, a former 
Dow Chemical research scientist 
reports. 

According to the findings of Dr. 
Dante Picciano, workers exposed to 
the maximum legal level of 10 parts per 
million (ppm) of benzene developed 
broken chromosomes and 
chromosome rearrangement. 

And the relationship between 
chromosome abnormalities and 
cancer, as established clinically, is 
“almost absolute’’ in the words of Dr. 
Martin Legator, a Dow consultant, 
geneticist, and faculty member at the 
University of Texas-Galveston. 

Benzene is one of the chemicals most 
commonly used in industry — to make 
plastics, synthetic rubber and fiber, 
pesticides, and pharmaceuticals. It is 
also used as a solvent and as an ad- 
ditive in gasoline. 

Despite the importance of the Pic- 
ciano report, Dow Chemical resisted 
releasing it to the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSH A). 
“I had to quit to get this out,’’ Pic- 
ciano said. He now works for OSHA’s 
office of carcinogen identification and 
classification. OSHA is considering 
reducing the maximum legal exposure 
to a safer level, although the federal 
agency has generally been criticized by 
union and occupational health activists 
for failing to set strict enough stan- 
dards and to enforce those that are on 
the books. 

Picciano made his report to Dow 
Chemical in June, 1977, but the cor- 
poration avoided revealing the findings 
during OSHA hearings that summer. 
After repeated OSHA requests for the 
report, beginning last October, Dow 
Chemical published a version of the 
report on March 1 . 

But the corporation has not told its 
workers the results of the study on 
them, because Dow Chemical did not 
want to “place an undefined albatross 
on the back of the worker. This is very 
unfair to the employee,’’ explained 
Dow’s Dr. John Venable. □ 
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(See packet 914, 913 and 910 for cur- 
rent information on the student divest- 
ment struggle,) 

California Students, Faculty 
Again Protest CoUege Ties 
to Apartheid 


by Gene Zbikowski 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)~ A wave of 
protest against university ties to South 
Africa’s apartheid regime has again 
broken over California’s campuses. 

At the University of Calif ornia- 
Berkeley, about 125 students staged a 
sit-in at the administration building, 
Sproul Hall, June 9 and 51 were ar- 
rested. The protest came after a 
quorum of UC regents failed to attend 
a special meeting to consider divest- 
ment of UC stock in corporations do- 
ing business with South Africa. 

One protester was charged with 
felony assault on a policeman. The 
other 50 were charged with trespass, and 
many were also charged with resisting 
arrest. They are expected to go on trial 
in early July. 

A similar protest last year ended in 
58 arrests. But the trial of the first 
group of ten defendants resulted in a 
hung jury, and the jury acquitted 
another group of defendants in a se- 
cond trial. The prosecution then asked 
that charges against the remaining 
defendants be dismissed. 

This year’s protest, like last year’s, 
was organized by Campuses United 
Against Apartheid (CU AA) , an 
organization of California students 
and faculty with chapters on 15 
University of California, state universi- 
ty, and private college campuses. 

CUAA member Chris Gray said the 
UC regents’ failure to attend their own 
special meeting has “really polarized 
the campus.” Regents who did not at- 
tend, he said, will be hurt by their inac- 
tion, because divestment is “sure to be 
raised next year.” 

Eight regents, two short of a 
quorum, did attend the June 8 
meeting. They heard three hours of 
expert testimony by South African 
exiles and two and a half hours of 
public testimony by students and 
other concerned individuals. 

Gray said all the regents stayed to 
the end of the testimony except for 
Governor Jerry Brown, who left after 
20 minutes. Brown claimed he had to 
leave to plan implementation of Pro- 
position 13, the tax reform initiative 
that provides breaks for landlords, big 
business and middle class taxpayers. 
Brown said the regents should act on 
the question of divestment, though he 
did not say how they should act. 
Brown was roundly hissed by the 1500 
persons present at the special meeting, 
according to Gray. 

Gray said that although a quorum 
was not present at the special meeting, 
the CUAA was pleased with the 
mobilization by the students and the 
fact that some regents did listen to five 
and a half hours of testimony. 


In the coming year. Brown will have 
to name three new regents to the board 
and CUAA aims to make him keep his 
promise to appoint people who would 
take a much more responsible stand on 
the issue of investment. Nevertheless, 
Gray said CUAA does not expect a 
progressive majority on the 28-member 
Board of Regents for several years. 

Other protest activities planned by 
CUAA include a demonstration at 
graduation ceremonies at Stanford 
University, the prestigious private 
school in Palo Alto in northern 
California. 

About 1,000 students, or half the 
graduating class at Stanford, is ex- 
pected to pledge not to contribute to 
the alumni fund until the university 
divests its South African holdings. The 
same thing happened last year. About 
a third of the graduates will wear pro- 
test armbands in the ceremony. Gray 
added. 

A regular business meeting of the 
UC regents will be held on June 17. 
They will be presented with a letter urg- 
ing divestment signed by the 
chancellor, two vice-chancellors, and 
two provosts of UC-Santa Cruz. The 
letter is also being circulated on other 
campuses. 

In late May the faculty at private Oc- 
cidental University in Pasadena 
unanimously urged divestment. Oc- 
cidental, which has an enrollment of 
about 1200 students, owns $4.5 million 
of stock of corporations doing business 
with South Africa. Gray said CUAA 
will work on community outreach and 
research during the summer. 

CUAA is strongest on the Stanford 
and UC-Berkeley campuses, where it 
has 200-member chapters. Its smallest 
chapter is at Northridge State Universi- 
ty, where about 15 members are work- 
ing against apartheid. CUAA’s 12 
other chapters ranging from about 30 
members at private Dominguez Hills 
college to more than 100 at UC-Santa 
Cruz. □ 


FBI Hit List 


NEW YORK (LNS)-The FBI kept 
a list for 37 years of thousands of 
radicals it would place in detention 
camps in a national emergency, accor- 
ding to a booklet just published by the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). 

That list was officially cancelled in 
1976, but “with minimum effort, the 
target list for detention could be reviv- 
ed on short notice,” the booklet warns. 

From 1950 to 1971, the U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons maintained six detention 
centers in stand-by condition for the 
prospective radical prisoners. The 
centers were in Tule Lake, Calif., 
Florence and Wickenberg, Ariz., El 
Reno, Okla., Avon Park, Fla., and 
Allenwood, Penn. 

The FBI list hit a high of 26,174 
names in 1954. In August, 1975, it con- 
tained 1,294 names. 

To put together the booklet, an 
AFSC spokesman said, “we have used 


files of a number of individuals who 
were targeted for emergency detention 
at various times from World War II to 
today, obtained from the FBI under 
the Freedom of Information Act. Only 
a few of the names included have ever 
been made public.” 

The spokesman said most of the per- 
sons named in the list were leftists and 
Third World nationalists. 

He added that “there is every reason 
to believe the government was fully 
prepared to implement its plan. During 
World War II, 1 10,000 Japanese on the 
West Coast were herded into concen- 
tration camps [including the Tule 
Lake, California center]. At that time 
the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that 
mass arrests, detentions, and property 
confiscations were legal. It could hap- 
pen again.” □ 


Academics and the CIA 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Students 
who’ve been nagged by the feeling that 
some of their professors sound like 
CIA agents needn’t worry that they’re 
coming down with acute paranoia. Ac- 
cording to affidavits filed recently in a 
Freedom of Information Act case, the 
CIA “depends daily.. .for information, 
guidance and insight” on a network of 
academic informants. 

The statements were filed by CIA of- 
ficials in response to a suit brought by 
a California man seeking records con- 
cerning the agency’s relationship with 
the University of California. In one af- 
fidavit, John F. Blake, Deputy Direc- 
tor of Administraton, cited coopera- 
tion with academics as “vital to the in- 
telligence collection mission of the 
CIA.” 

Blake and fellow CIA official 
F.W.M. Janney didn’t produce their 
statements because the CIA has sud- 
denly decided to come out in the open. 
Rather they were part of an argument 
claiming that the acitivities of 
academic informants are so important 
that they should remain secret, even 
though the Senate Select Intelligence 
Committee suggested two years ago 
that all such contacts be public. 

According to the committee, several 
hundred American academics, “in ad- 
dition to providing leads, and, on occa- 
sion, making introductions for in- 
telligence purposes, occasionally write 
books and other material to be used for 
propaganda purposes abroad. ’ ’ □ 


(For background information see 
packet 11908.) 

Legal Victory in France: 

No Extradition for Bellavita 


by Schofield Coryell 

PARIS (LNS) — Italian journalist 
Antonio Bellavita — editor of the alter- 
native magazine Controinforma- 
z/one— will not be extradited from 
France as the Italian government had 
urged. The French tribunal, the 
Chamber of Accusation, turned down 
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the extradition demand on June 7, ex- 
plaining that the charge against 
Bellavita in Italy— “membership in a 
subversive organization, the Red 
Brigades”— does not figure on the list 
of 35 extraditable offenses in the 1970 
Franco-Italian treaty. 

Although the extradition was denied 
on purely technical grounds, the action 
was greeted as a victory by people who 
had mobilized around the case as a test 
of the rights of political asylum and 
freedom of the press. The French left- 
ist daily Liberation — which has 
employed Bellavita as an offset 
printer — prefaced its article on the 
tribunal’s decision with a note thank- 
ing the many people who had signed a 
petition it circulated in Bellavita’ s 
behalf. The charges against Bellavita 
were based entirely on material printed 
in Controinformazione, and the Italian 
was backed by almost the entire French 
journalistic profession. 

As a result of the court’s decision, 
Bellavita is free to live and work in 
France just as any other foreign worker 
and resident. □ 


Brazil Lifts Censorship Bans; 
Massive Poverty Unchanged 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The Brazilian 
military regime, following Chile’s lead 
in its own recent “liberalization” plan, 
lifted some censorship bans on the 
Brazilian press in early June. Military 
leader Ernesto Geisel will still keep the 
country’s radio and television broad- 
casts under strict government 
surveillance and the mild freedom of 
the press measure is not expected to 
have great significance. 

Suppression of the media has been a 
component of the regime’s program 
since 1964 when military generals 
deposed the progressive Joao Goulart. 
Books on armed struggle are still 
outlawed, and for the most part, no 
medium can refer to torture, armed op- 
position or strikes. Readers of daily 
newspapers do not know what has ac- 
tually been deleted because expurgated 
papers are printed without the black 
censor bars. Live broadcasts are pro- 
hibited. 

Shortly before the press “liberaliza- 
tion”, the government slightly soften- 
ed its public stance towards labor 
unions by neglecting to invoke an anti- 
strike law against a large strike. In May, 
50,000 workers, many employed by 
the Ford Motors Company and Saab- 
Scandia, went on strike demanding 
higher wages and the right to negotiate 
directly with employers without 
government intervention. The action 
represents the first major organized 
labor battle in ten years. In spite of a 
national wage law which curbs large 
salary increases, the workers won 
substantial raises. Whether the strike 
leaders will suffer repercussions. 


though, remains to be seen. In the past, 
labor organizers visible during strikes 
have later been weeded out by the 
government and multinational firms. 

A “reform package” designed by 
Geisel and his military associates in- 
cludes the revocation of Institutional 
Act Number 5 which gave the regime 
unlimited dictatorial powers. The Act 
was decreed in December 1969 and 
coincided with Brazil’s “Economic 
Miracle.” The Act is to be replaced by 
an amendment providing for am- 
biguously defined ‘ ‘ constitutional 
safeguards.” This reform package will 
also grant the re-entry of over 120 
Brazilian political exiles who, when 
they return, must submit to a govern- 
ment trial. Those accused under the In- 
stitutional Act are already barred from 
holding elective office or from joining 
a political party. 

If the Geisel regime is relaxing its 
hold over the media and labor unions 
and is making meager provisions for 
political dissent, it may be a public 
relations move in preparation for 
March 1979 when the aging 
president’s handpicked general is 
scheduled to assume power. Joao 
Figueiredo has the appropriate resume 
for the job of junta president. For four 
years he was head of the National In- 
telligence Service and previously 
directed the Sao Paulo military police 
force. His advice was sought during the 
“Economic Miracle” years, and before 
that he was an acknowledged torture 
agent of the former Medici regime. 

The Economic Miracle 

While the junta generals play a game 
of musical chairs, most of the Brazilian 
population has suffered gravely as a 
result of the regime’s much- vaunted 
“Economic Miracle.” 

Five million people prospered, 
achieving incomes high enough to af- 
ford imported luxuries and 
sophisticated technology. The other 80 
percent of the total 115 million popula- 
tion fell victim to nationwide 
pauperization, earning barely enough 
money to provide themselves and their 
families with a minimal daily diet. 

As part of an austerity scheme for 
the working people — a winning pro- 
gram with military governments in 
developing countries— combined 
wages of family members were lower 
than a family’s income before the 1964 
military coup when it was usual for on- 
ly the mother or father to work. Due in 
part to lack of food and sleep, ac- 
cidents and injuries in the workplace 
every day reach an average count of 
6 , 000 . 

Heeding the recommendations of the 
International Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank and the Inter- American 
Development Bank in 1964, the 
Brazilian government encouraged the 
production of goods for export to 
developed countries, welcomed invest- 
ment by multinational corporations, 
granted them lavish tax exemptions 
and allowed for the repatriation of 
their profits. 


A by-product of this program was 
the disappearance of locally-owned 
businesses, which were subsumed by 
the large foreign corporations. Brazil’s 
National Motor Factory, for example, 
was bought out by Alfa Romeo in 
1968. Domestic firms limped by on 
credit at an interest rate of 48 percent; 
foreign firms obtained loans abroad at 
7 to 8 percent. 

There were a number of outgrowths 
of the economic miracle which the 
regime did not proudly publicize. 
Educational and housing programs 
turned into unworkable shams; the 
financial policies created a $3.5 billion 
trade deficit due to the overwhelming 
number of imports; and as of 1976, the 
government owed $30 billion to finan- 
cial institutions, above all to U.S. 
private banks. 

Multinational Investment 

The Climate for Investment Abroad, 
published by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce in 1976, described Brazil as a 
government which “welcomes foreign 
investment, particularly as a means of 
promoting the transfer of advanced 
technology and expanding imports.” 
Corporations such as Union Carbide, 
the Hanna Mining Corporation, the 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, Dow Chemical, Alfa 
Romeo and Alcoa are just a sampling 
of those who came running to the jun- 
ta’s open arms. 

Recent figures show that the 
multinationals in Brazil control 100 
percent of tire production, 94 percent 
of the 10 largest tobacco firms, 90 per- 
cent of cement production and 82 per- 
cent of maritime equipment. Foreign 
capital also holds the majority interest 
in the pharmaceuticals industry, 
chemical production, manufacture of 
machinery and auto parts, transporta- 
tion, overseas airlines, and the produc- 
tion of electrical and communications 
equipment. U.S. industry accounts for 
one-third or about $4 billion of all 
foreign investment. 

The Brazilian government is trying 
to flag down investors for the north 
and northeast regions of the country. 
The government and business view 
these regions as having the most ex- 
ploitable cheap labor pool since they 
are among the poorest areas in Brazil. 
Many people in the northeast especially 
have been diagnosed as having chagras 
disease and schistosomiasis, two virally 
induced — and as yet incurable — 
diseases. Some 56 percent of infants 
under ten suffer from malnutrition. 

Though President Carter occasional- 
ly warns Brazil about its unattended 
human rights violations (Amnesty In- 
ternational, as one small example, 
reports that people are regularly de- 
tained by military officials for ques- 
tioning), he said last March, “Our 
commitment to Brazil as a friend, our 
need for Brazil as a partner and a 
friend, has always been the case and is 
presently very important to us and will 
always be that important in the 
future.” □ 
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British Goverament Condemned 
in Torture of Irish 
Political Prisoners 


By Gene Zbikowski 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— In recent 
weeks two international organizations 
have condemned the British govern- 
ment for torturing Irish political 
prisoners. The reports by Amnesty In- 
ternational and an Anti-Repression 
Conference sponsored by several Irish 
groups follow years of protest by 
Irish prisoners and their supporters. 

The Amnesty International report, 
released June 13, is based on informa- 
tion gathered in Northern Ireland in 
November and December. The 70-page 
document says that medical and 
psychological evidence shows prisoners 
have been struck in the head, body and 
genitals, thrown against walls, and 
subjected to relentless humiliation. 

In two of the 78 cases it examined. 
Amnesty International found the victims 
suffered organic brain damage as a 
result. 

In response, the British government 
proposed an “independent” commit- 
tee of inquiry into the Amnesty Inter- 
national allegations. But AI con- 
demned the proposal because the in- 
quiry committee would be made to de- 
pend on a report from the British 
Director of Public Prosecutions. 

While the British government 
cooperated somewhat with the 
prestigious Amnesty International, it 
acted less politely toward the Anti- 
Repression Conference composed of 
an international panel of inquiry. One 
panel member, a Basque representative 
in the Spanish Cortes [parliament], was 
detained for an hour and a half for 
questioning by British police in Lon- 
don. 

The Anti-Repression Conference 
was held for three days in May in 
Dublin. It condemned the treatment of 
Irish Republican prisoners, not only in 
Northern Ireland and England, but 
also in the Republic of Ireland. 

The Conference’s report concluded 
that “the root cause of the emergency 
is the persistent British involvement in 
Irish affairs.” 

Sammy Hyland of Belfast testified 
before the Anti-Repression Con- 
ference. “I was arrested by soldiers in 
our area [of Belfast],” he said. “I was 
beaten and had a rifle put down my 
throat. The soldiers asked me to resist 
so they could have the excuse to pull 
the trigger... After being photographed, 
etc., I was put into a military police 
jeep... Eventually I was brought to 
Andersonstown police station. While I 
was sitting in the jeep a full regiment of 
soldiers lined up and all threatened to 
be the one to kill me. On my arrival at 
Andersonstown police station I was in- 
formed that I owed a fine which was 
paid and I was released. I have never 
been charged with any offense.” 

Sean Macken, also of Belfast, told 
the inquiry panel that he had been tor- 
tured in Castlereagh Royal Ulster 
Constabulary (RUC) station. (Amnesty 
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International noted that three-fourths 
of the complaints it investigated came 
from Castlereagh.) 

Macken said that “I was pulled 
around the room by the hair, I was to 
stand up and put my arms up. I did this 
and was hit in the stomach. One then 
grabbed my arm and twisted it up my 
back. I was told to sign a statement on 
the table. I said I couldn’t because they 
had my right arm. They released my 
arm and I got in the corner. They said I 
was a yellow bastard just like a dog. 
They pulled me on my hands and knees 
and said ‘right,’ we want you to move 
on all fours and bark like a dog. I 
would not do it. I was kicked and slap- 
ped on the back of th^ head. They did 
this for about ten minutes...” 

Charges against Macken were later 
dropped. He is bringing charges 
against the RUC. 

The reports by Amnesty Interna- 
tional and the Anti-Repression Con- 
ference are not surprising, since Irish 
prisoners and their supporters have 
been protesting their treatment for 
years. 

For example, on May 9, Brian 
Maguire of Lisburn was found hanged 
in Castlereagh RUC station, a reported 
suicide. His fellow workers in a Belfast 
audio shop walked off the job in pro- 
test. A protest was also staged outside 
the British embassy in Dublin. 

In mid-May, Martin McKenna, 
released from prison in December, told 
a rally in Dublin that “for the past 18 
months almost 340 men protested [in 
prison]... in virtual silence from the 
mass media. Now, due to the new 
situation created by the prisoners, their 
struggle has received nationwide 
publicity.” 

At the same rally, Sinn Fein member 
Ard Comhairle said, “the men and 
women in gaol today are soldiers 
engaged in a war of national liberation. 
They are entitled to be treated as 
POWs. They are not and never will be 
thought of by the Irish people as 
criminals.” □ 


(See photos.) 

Pro-Choice Activists Picket 
National ‘^Right-to-Life^’ 
Office in NYC 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Chanting 
“Not the church, not the 
state — women must decide their fate,” 
over 250 pro-choice activists picketed 
the national offices of the Right-to- 
Life anti-abortion organization in New 
York City June 10. The protest, 
organized by the Committee for Abor- 
tion Rights and Against Sterilization 
Abuse (CAR AS A), was set to coincide 
with the House of Representatives vote 
on federal funding of abortions for 
poor women. 

“We decided to demonstrate at the 
Right-to-Life office to show that we 
are still here and that we are outraged 
at their attempt to make abortion 
rights the main election issue for this 
fall,” Becky Staton, a member of 
CARASA told LNS after the protest. 

The first restriction on federal fund- 
ing for abortions sponsored by Con- 


gressman Henry Hyde, was passed in 
September 1976 and the bill has been 
made more restrictive with each year’s 
renewal. The most recent 
Labor/Health, Education and Welfare 
Appropriations Bill restricts funding 
for abortions “except where the life of 
the mother would be^endangered if the 
fetus was carried to term . ” □ 


Solid Gay Protest Greets 
Bryant in Atlanta 


NEW YORK (LNS) — A demonstra- 
tion by more than 2,(XX) supporters of 
gay rights greeted orange juice peddler 
and anti-gay campaigner Anita Bryant 
when she arrived in Atlanta for the 
Southern Baptist Convention June 11. 
Two days later, a solid 2-to-l majority 
of the convention delegates made it a 
bad week for Bryant all around by 
overwhelmingly rejecting her bid to 
ride to the denomination’s first vice 
presidency on her anti-gay reputation. 

Bryant had been invited to speak to 
one of the sessions preceding the an- 
nual convention. And she received a 
warm welcome inside the hall as she 
boasted that “more than 1,000 former 
homosexuals” li^ad written to thank her 
for helping them see the light. Even as 
she spoke, however, more than twice as 
many lesbians, gay^^men and their sup- 
porters jammed into a small area out- 
side the hall to hear a series of speakers 
denounce Bryant’s role in fomenting 
anti-gay hysteria. 

Participants in the demonstration 
spoke enthusiastically about the march 
and rally. “The march was very quiet, 
very calm, very colorful,” one marcher 
told LNS. “And it was more political 
than other demonstrations we have 
had, the signs were more political, 
weren’t as cutesy. There was a dif- 
ferent feel to it.” 

A broad coalition of gay organiza- 
tions and supporters had been building 
for the demonstration since mid-April, 
when it was learned that Bryant would 
be sounding off at the convention. And 
the work paid off in a “very well 
organized gathering that we estimated 
at 4,000 and the police estimated at 
1,800.” 

The marchers were also exhilarated 
by the reaction of bystanders. “We 
were expecting a lot of harassment and 
we didn’t get any at all. And when we 
were marching back to the park where 
we had assembled we spread out right 
across the street and both sidewalks for 
the last few blocks, and I saw a lot of 
people joining in who had not been 
marching with us, including a lot of 
Black people.” 

If the lack of harassment on the 
streets was a pleasant surprise to the 
marchers, Bryant’s defeat on the con- 
vention floor startled church officials 
who had more or less conceded 
beforehand that she would be elected. 
In voting down Bryant, the convention 
chose instead a pastor from Knoxville, 
Tennessee who is known as a liberal 
and had even come under fire from 
some church figures a year ago for or- 
daining a woman to the ministry. □ 
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1,500 March Against Klan 
in Tupelo, Mississippi 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)^“Being in 
Tupelo, Mississippi last Saturday was 
just like being in a combat zone,” 
Joseph Delaney, a legal services lawyer 
and member of the United League of 
Northern Mississippi told LNS in a 
telephone interview. “Some 50-60 
policemen, armed with military gear, 
helmets and bayonets, lined both sides 
of the street, and a police helicopter 
circled over us.” 

The town was an armed camp 
because Tupelo was the site on Satur- 
day, June 10 of two successive rallies— 
one by the United League (UL), a 
Black civil rights organization, the 
other by the Ku Klux Klan. 

The United League has been staging 
a boycott of white owned businesses 
since last March to protest the beating 
of a Black prisoner by two white police 
detectives, and to draw attention to the 
high level of unemployment and 
underemployment, especially among 
Black youth. Meanwhile, the Klan has 
been regrouping to “get the Blacks off 
the street.” 

National newspapers and Tupelo 
police counts recorded 600 people at 
the United League march and 50 at the 
Klan’s. Local observers, however, say 
these figures are vastly understated. 
Delaney and Robinson both estimate a 
force of 1,500-2,000 Black and white 
marchers who gathered at the Tupelo 
courthouse in support of the United 
League. And while Douglass Coen, 
grand dragon of the Mississippi Klan, 
debased the UL’s figures, he claims the 
Klan was misrepresented by the press. 
“The Klan was really successful in its 
march on the 10th,” he said. “We ac- 
tually had 600-700 participants.” 

In Tupelo two people were arrested 
for inciting to riot. David Ohmes, a 
white lay minister of Okolona, 
Mississippi, called out to Klan mar- 
chers: “The Klan stands for hatred; 
you call yourselves Christians?” 

Ohmes was wrestled to the ground 
by Tupelo police and was allegedly 
beaten further when he was in police 
custody. Ohmes was released on a 
$1,000 bond. 

Joseph Shapiro of the Memphis, 
Tennessee Commercial Appeal, which 
has ironically been uncritical in its 
reporting of Klan activities, was also 
arrested after he attempted to 
photograph Klan marchers. He, too, 
was released on a $1,000 bond. 

In an incident inside the police sta- 
tion, H.E. Cruber — father of one of 
the police detectives suspended from 
the Tupelo police force for beating 
Black prisoner Eugene Pasto— called a 
Black Justice Department official a 
“goddamn nigger.” A fight ensued 
and Cruber, who was brandishing a 
heavy chain, was charged with assault. 
He was released on his own 
recognizance. 


UL Willing to Negotiate 

Skip Robinson, presidenb of the 
United League, told LNS, “The city of 
Tupelo has no choice now but to 
negotiate with the Black community. 
The boycott has already been suc- 
cessful.” 

Another one of the United League’s 
programs has been to pressure the 
Tupelo city council and school board 
to counteract discrimination in 
employment. “We make up 30 percent 
of the population in Tupelo. We want 
to be represented in the fields of educa- 
tion and business commensurate with 
the size of our population,” Robinson 
says. “Our demands, if the city would 
negotiate, could be worked out in three 
or four days.” 

Speaking for the Klan, Coen said, 
“We feel the same way about the 
boycott today as we did one month 
ago. It’s the Blacks’ prerogative if they 
want to boycott. We are tired of Blacks 
simulating attacks on the women and 
children of Tupelo.” 

But leaders of the United League 
suggest that several white merchants 
approached them asking for a settle- 
ment of the boycott and admitting that 
their businesses have been losing 
money. 

As a movement built around the 
“most dispossessed, most disen- 
chanted — the working people,” in 
Delaney’s words— the United League is 
a growing civil rights organization. It 
plans to represent Black people in 
other Mississippi towns, Tennessee and 
Alabama. And picketing in Tupelo will 
continue on a daily basis. “The spirit 
of Black people,” says Delaney, “has 
not flagged; it’s been strengthened.” 

Our march today,” said Robinson at 
the rally, “is not a Black issue or a 
white issue; this is an issue that con- 
cerns legal justice. ’’And Delaney 
agrees that the Tupelo march has na- 
tional significance: “If Black people 
back away from the Klan, oppressed 
people across the country and around 
the world will experience the worst 
kinds of setbacks. ’ ’ □ 


(See photo) 

Freed Puerto Rican Nationalist 
Prisoner Visits U.S.; 
History of Revolt Recalled 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— When Andres 
Figueroa Cordero came to New York 
City in early June for the first time 
since his imprisonment in 1954, he 
visited his old Brooklyn neighborhood. 
But he came also to discuss the Puerto 
Rican independence movement to 
which he devoted his whole life, and 
the historical context in which he and 
four other Puerto Rican nationalists 
conducted actions in the U.S. in sup- 
port of their cause. 

At the end of World War II, when 
Cordero was a young man in his early 
’20s, the United States began a pro- 
gram of rapid industrialization of 
Puerto Rico called Operation 


Bootstrap. In the course of this pro- 
gram, thousands of people were forced 
to move from Puerto Rico’s coun- 
tryside to its cities in search of work, 
initiating a period of great social and 
economic turmoil. The ranks of the in- 
dependence movement which has wag- 
ed a battle against U.S. domination 
ever since the invasion of the island in 
1898 swelled. 

U.S. Consolidates Domination 

The U.S. response to the increase in 
pro-independence sentiment was 
twofold: It increased repression of pro- 
independence activists and organiza- 
tions and made plans to consolidate the 
U.S. political and economic rule of the 
island by disguising it in neo-colonial 
clothes. 

In 1948, Luis Munoz Marin, the 
U.S. -backed Popular Democratic Par- 
ty leader was elected governor of Puer- 
to Rico after a campaign in which he 
demagogically claimed to support in- 
dependence for Puerto Rico in order to 
tap pro-independence sentiment to win 
votes. 

But the elections were a farce to 
thousands. Many of these Puerto 
Ricans supported the Nationalist Party 
under the leadership of Pedro Albizu 
Campos, who called for a boycott of 
the elections. Others openly expressed 
their desire for independence by voting 
for the Puerto Rican Independence 
Party. 

Following the election of Munoz, 
U.S. efforts to strengthen domination 
of Puerto Rico moved into high gear. 
By 1950, the U.S. had successfully 
pushed through Congress Public Law 
600, which gave Puerto Rico the 
“right” to draft its own constitution so 
long as it did not violate any of the pro- 
visions of the U.S. constitution. The 
law also gave Puerto Rico a “new 
title,” the Commonwealth, or Estado 
Libre Asociado (Free Associated 
State). 

The U.S. Congress and the U.S. 
Supreme Court still maintained final 
authority over the islands, however. 
This situation, combined with repres- 
sion of the independence movement on 
the island, led to the Nationalist insur- 
rection of October 30, 1959, the 
Jayuya Uprising. 

Nationalist Insurrection 

In the mountain village of Jayuya, 
members of the Nationalist Party took 
the police headquarters and proclaim- 
ed the Second Republic of Puerto 
Rico. Their attack came shortly after 
they learned of a police raid on the 
home of party leader Albizo Campos 
during which three Nationalists were 
killed. 

The Colonial government would not 
allow the Nationalists to keep Jayuya 
and the village was bombarded from 
the air as National Guardsmen entered 
to crush the uprising. 

At the same time, in the U.S., two 
Nationalist Party members who were 
unable to return to Puerto Rico to par- 
ticipate in the revolt, Oscar Collazo 
and Griselio Torresola, led an attack 
(Continued on inside front) 
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TOP RIGHT: Andres Figueroa, one of 

four Puerto Rican Nationalists 
who participated in an attack 
on the U.S. Capitol in 1954 in 
response to U.S. attempts to 
strengthen domination of Puerto 
Rico by claiming that it was an 
"internal affair.*' Cordero, who 
is suffering from terminal sung 
cancer, was released from prison 
last fall after widespread public 
outrage over his continual 
imprisonment. Photo taken June 
14, 1978, New York City. 

CREDIT: LNS Women's Graphics 
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TOP LEFT: Over 250 pro-choice activists 

picketed the national offices of the 
Right-To-Life anti-abortion organiza- 
tion in New York City on June 10. 

The protest, organized by the Committee 
for Abortion Rights and Against Steril- 
ization Abuse, coincided with the 
House of Representatives vote on fed- 
eral funding of abortions for poor women 

CREDIT: LNS Women's Graphics 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: Sponsored by the Mobili- 

zation for survival, over 1,000 dem- 
onstrators staged a sit-in at the U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations in New 
York City on June 12, 1978. 381 people 

were arrested in a mass civil disobed- 
ience action as the protestors chanted 
for nuclear weapons disarmament, an 
end to the arms race, and funding of 
human needs. 

CREDIT: Stan Sierakowski/LNS 
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BOTTOM LEFT : Several hundred women 

dressed in black rally in front of 
Notre Dame Cathedral in solicarity 
with the weekly demonstrations held 
in Buenos Aires by relatives of 
Argentina's thousands of political 
prisoners. Banner reads: "Argentina; 
1500 disappeared." Early June, 1978, 
Paris France. 

CREDIT: Rosette Coryell/LNS 
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TOP RIGHT CREDIT: Monteneros/LNS (#916) 

SEE STORY PAGE 4 LEFT CREDIT: Naranjo/LNS 
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MIDDLE RIGHT CREDIT: Bulletin d ' inf omation 

Bresilien/LNS 
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MIDDLE LEFT CREDIT: 
Fred Wright //Union 
Car toons /LNS 
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BOTTOM RIGHT CREDIT: 
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BOTTOM CENTER CREDIT: 
Outwater/North Carolina 
Anvil/Win/LNS 
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BOTTOM LEFT CREDIT: 
Ellen Bilofsky/ 

Mary Howe/1101 Sank 
and-file/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 1 
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